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WISCONSIN COUNTIES TAKE BOOKS TO PEOPLE 


With the Racine County Book Truck 
“Look! Here comes the librarian!” 
When a boy or girl can look out of 

the schoolroom window and say that, 
it’s a special day in Racine County. 
Combating wind, snow, ice, or rain 


may be all in a day’s work for Miss 
Muriel Marchant, county librarian, and 
her driver, Donald Den Hartigh, but 
there’s no lack of appreciation on the 
part of children or adults when the trav- 
eling library reaches its destination, 
which may be any one of 71 schools, 9 
store stations, or 2 community libraries 
in the county. 

Miss Marchant “rides the circuit” a 
day and a half each week, making 9 or 
10 stops a day. She takes adult books 
to store stations about once a month, 
but it takes approximately two months 
to get around to all of the rural schools 
The rest of the time she spends in the 
county department of the Racine Public 
Library at the McMynn Building with 
her assistant, Lorraine Olson. preparing 
books and reference material for her 
next trip. 

At the teacher’s signal, eager readers 
pounce on new books and shelves are 
emptied before the librarian can get out 
of the room. “All the books are taken!” 
is a doleful and familiar complaint. 

On a typical school visit to Ives 
Grove, for example, Miss Marchant took 


books on South America, Mexico, the 
story of “The Gold Bug,” colored pic- 
tures of Africa, and 16 special titles the 
children asked for, including “Black 
Beauty” and “Treasure Island.” 

While adults are eager to get the lat- 
est fiction books, they also have an as- 
sortment of reference questions. Re- 
cently store stations asked the librarian 
for books on elementary electrical wir- 
ing, finger-printing, after-dinner 
speeches, diseases and care of rabbits, 
plastic surgery, and a French grammar. 
A rural housewife wanted to learn how 
to solder old pans and kettles, a veteran 
wanted to study the repairing of sewing 
machines, and a young man who was 
to ride a horse at the county fair and 
was having trouble with old Dobbin 
wanted information on the care and 
training of horses. 

A county librarian’s day is a busy one, 
and all her traveling is not done in a 
book truck. Besides selecting all new 
books to be purchased for the depart- 
ment, Miss Marchant is a frequent 
speaker at school, P. T. A., and other 
county meetings. 

The constant demand for more books 
throughout the area and enthusiasm of 
school youngsters are heartwarming 
signs that her work is appreciated. One 
avid and husky young reader encoun- 
tered recently, grabbed all of the sec- 
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ond grade books and retired with them 
to his desk. He didn’t keep them long, 
however, when it was discovered that he 
was in the fifth grade.” 

—RACINE JOURNAL-TIMES, Feb. 28, 1946 


Shawano Bookmobile is a Library 
on Wheels 


Shawano County’s bookmobile is a li- 
brary on wheels, bringing 750 books 
which borrowers may look over and se- 
lect from. 

Every child in the 98 rural schools of 
the county is well acquainted with this 
one-ton truck, painted bright orange and 
labeled ‘Shawano County Library Serv- 
ice.” 

Traveling the roads of the county five 
days a week—winter and summer—the 
bookmobile reaches each rural school on 
a regular schedule at intervals of four 
weeks. 

When library day comes and the 
bookmobile drives into the school yard, 
out from the school rush eight or ten 
children. That number is a full house 
for the bookmobile. Then another group, 
until the last child is back in the school 
room with an armload of books to read 
the next four weeks. 

Last year the Shawano County book- 
mobile distributed 73,154 books. This 
is a cold way of estimating the enjoy- 
ment that several thousand children and 
their elders might have missed without 
a bookmobile to bring the books to them. 

This is something of a record for one 
driver-librarian when you realize that 
most libraries, housed in buildings to 
which people must come for their books, 
consider they are doing very well in- 
deed if three staff members together 
lend as many as 73,154 books. This rec- 
ord rather disposes of the idea that a 
bookmobile is an expensive luxury. 

The 1945 record of the Shawano 
County Library as a whole is given by 
the librarian, Mrs. Charles Veslak: 

“The Bookmobile service, which is 
considered one of the most outstanding 
services in the state, distributed 73,154 
books during 1945. 98 schools were vis- 
ited once each month and 110 teachers 
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and 2,473 children registered with the 
Bookmobile. The parochial schools are 
included in the visits. The Bookmobile 
goes into the communities where there 
is no library station. School children 
may draw as many books as they need. 
During the summer the Bookmobile 
service is continued, when communities 
without a library station are served. 

“The county library service, financed 
by the appropriations made each year by 
the county board, is one of far-reach- 
ing value, and a service that is well used 
and appreciated by a large county read- 
ing public. Shawano County has 11 li- 
brary stations, located at Aniwa, Birn- 
amwood, Bonduel, Bowler, Cecil, Gresh- 
am, Leopolis, Mattoon, Tigerton, Wit- 
tenberg, and Shawano. 

“Library circulation to the people of 
Shawano County and the city of Sha- 
wano combined was 177,189.” 

—SHAWANO CouNTY JOURNAL, Jan. 17, 

1946 


Homemakers Read in Winnebago 
County 


In Winnebago County, Mrs. Mellie 
Anderson, in charge of the county work, 
continues to take books to the monthly 
meetings of 17 Homemakers’ Clubs. 

Every so often, Mrs, Anderson picks 
out a stack of books, packes them into a 
bag and goes out to see Mrs. Roberts of 
the Blue Bell Home Demonstration club, 
Mrs. Calder at Allenville or any one of 
a dozen and a half other women in the 
county’s rural areas. Usually there is 
a tea or a lunch or a demonstration club 
meeting, and Mrs. Anderson gives a 
talk on her books. Then she leaves them 
and the women do the rest. After the 
books have gone the circuit of the neigh- 
borhood, back they come to Mrs. Ander- 
son, who picks out some new ones. 


Mrs. Anderson has been making the 
rounds of the countryside for a good 
many years now. Back in 1927, the Win- 
nebago county library, which shares a 
building with the Oshkosh public library, 
decided to work out a plan for wider 
circulation of books among rural read- 
ers. 
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Then a county home agent, Jean Mac- 
Farlane, had an idea. The county had 
homemakers’ and home demonstration 
clubs which had been set up with the 
help of the county farm agents’ office. 
Why not circulate books through the 
clubs? 

To sell the idea, the county needed 
someone who was a good talker, had a 
congenial personality and knew books. 
The job fell to Mrs. Anderson. 

And so Mrs. Anderson began packing 
her bags of books. At first the books 
were mostly light or romantic fiction. 
The country women, most of whom had 
done little reading since they left school, 
liked them well enough, but soon began 
demanding stronger fare. 


Within a few years Mrs. Anderson 
had a whole chain of clubs to visit, and 
requests still come in from new groups. 
When she gets a request, Mrs. Anderson 
picks out a few dozen books on a variety 
of subjects and prepares a talk on them. 

“T don’t say too much about the books 
—just enough to whet their interest,” 
Mrs. Anderson explains. “You’ll laugh 
when I tell you what I start with. I al- 
ways start with poetry. Most farm wom- 
en don’t read poetry. I always leave at 
least one book of poetry, but I try to 
get a good deal of variety.” 

When Mrs. Anderson leaves her books 
with the club, a member is selected to 
take care of them. When the women are 
done with them, the club librarian 
brings them back to Oshkosh and makes 
the new selections. 


“T never try to tell people what to 
read,’ says Mrs. Anderson. “I may 
make suggestions, but I never force a 
book on anybody.” 

The club member selected to take care 
of the books usually keeps them in her 
own home, but a few groups are served 
by regular branches or stations of the 
county library. Seventeen homemakers’ 
groups had their own collections at 
farmhouses last year, and other collec- 
tions, serving entire farm communities, 
were kept in other farm homes and in 
schools and a general store. The farm- 
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house libraries range from 40 to several 
hundred books. 
—MILWAUKEE JOURNAL, Mar. 24 


Progress in Other Counties 


Other Wisconsin county libraries are 
hoping to add bookmobile service. Mean- 
while, they are sending books out to 
community libraries, to rural schools and 
to individuals, by auto and parcel post. 

New community branches and _ sta- 
tions have been established in Brown, 
La Crosse, Marathon and Outagamie 
Counties during the year. 


In Langlade and Marathon Counties 
a closer tie has been established between 
the county borrowers and the city li- 
brary with which they contract for serv- 
ice by the appointment of a county rep- 
resentative to the city library board. 


Sheboygan Editor Wants County 
Library 


The value of library service through- 
out the county was never better illus- 
trated than in the case of the branch 
library at the Mapledale school, west of 
the city on the Howards road. 

At the request of the school officials 
a branch library was installed at Maple- 
dale, open to grown-ups and children. 
204 juvenile cards have been issued. 112 
adults have registered for cards. 

Many adults have expressed apprecia- 
tion for the library. Because they can 
so easily get books now, they read more 
than they would if they had to go into 
the city for them. 

“What is happening at the Mapledale 
branch library was an arrangement with 
the Mead Public Library. 

This only goes to illustrate what 
would happen if we had a county library 
system. Now the children get books 
through the county superintendent of 
schools and the state, but it does not 
provide any plan for adults and that is 
the serious part. You will note from the 
figures from Miss Littlefield and from 
the circulation of books what happens 
when you have a library service for both 
children and adults. It unites the com- 
munity closer together with the school, 
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with. the township residents, and we 
know of nothing that is more beneficial. 

We want to congratulate the Maple- 
dale School District No. 3 and the school 
board as well as the progressive citizens 
of the town of Sheboygan who have 
joined wholeheartedly in promoting this 
service. We are sold on it to the extent 
that we would like to see it in every 
township in the county. We believe that 
the chairman of the county board sens- 
ing this need and the other members 
will eventually put a county system in- 
to play. 

There is no reasonable excuse that 
can be offered why the taxpayers of the 
county should not be in a position to 
enjoy library service, and the members 
of the county board should be contacted 
in every locality where this need is felt. 

—KEditorial, SHEBOYGAN Press, Dec. 

22, 1945 


Rusk County Library Informs its County 
Board 


Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Board of Supervisors of Rusk County: 


This report covers the library service 
rendered to county patrons by the City 
and County Library at Ladysmith for 
1945. 

During the past year the library staff 
has worked hard to better the library 
service to every part of the county, with 
very gratifying results in increased cir- 
culation. Our total 1945 circulation was 
58,626, an increase of 5,559 over last 
year. Our 1945 county circulation was 
81,533, an increase of 2,192 over last 
year. Since Jan. 1, 1945, we have bought 
and cataloged 1,126 books; 607 of them 
were children’s books which are now in 
use in the county schools. 

I wish you could drop into the library 
some afternoon after school and see the 
swarms of high school students upstairs 
and grade pupils down stairs, who are 
all looking up some information for 
school use. 

We are serving the rural schools as 
we have done in past years by furnish- 
ing sets of books at the teachers request. 
The teachers are encouraged to send in 
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any special request either they or their 
pupils might make and we do our best 
to fill them. Many teachers come in 
on Saturday and pick out special books 
they need. Teachers get adult sets for 
the parents to read. We sent out 236 
sets last year with an average of 30 
books to a set, making a total of 7,080 
books circulated through the county 
through the rural schools, besides those 
taken out at the library itself. 


Rural borrowers who come to the li- 
brary for their books are encouraged to 
take their books for a four week period. 
So often Creamery payday on which so 
many people take books comes a day or 
two over the two week period and I 
can’t see why the rural borrower should 
have to pay a fine because he can’t get 
to town in two weeks. As a result of 
rural borrowers taking books for four 
week periods, there are very few books 
kept overdue, Books can be returned by 
mail. 

The library had an exhibit at the 
county fair. There are book lists and 
book reviews regularly in both county 
papers. We are open from nine to twelve 
and one to six every day except Sunday 
and every evening from seven to eight 
thirty except Saturday and Sunday. Our 
reading rooms are used constantly by 
people who want to read the latest news- 
paper or magazine or who find the li- 
brary a pleasant place to spend a spare 
hour. Men and women as well as boys 
and girls from the rural districts are 
finding the library a welcome place to 
wait for other members of the family 
to finish shopping or repairs on the car. 


We have become a great nation of 
readers and because of that, our stan- 
dards of living are higher, we under- 
stand human nature better, know more 
about other people and nations and their 
problems. If we are to be successful in 
the peace we are trying so hard to plan 
wisely, we must have knowledge of the 
world as a whole and its past history and 
future plans. For many of us the only 
path we have to this knowledge is 
through what we read. Through the li- 
brary you can keep up with world af- 
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fairs as well as find relaxation and pleas- 
ure. 

I still find occasionally some person in 
Rusk County who does not know that 
the library is free to everyone in the 
county. I hope within the next year to 
bring to everyone in Rusk County the 
knowledge that the library is theirs and 
that there is no charge of any kind, that 
the librarians are there to help them, 
answering reference questions or find- 
ing them a good book to read. I hope 
some time in the future there will be the 
means to bring the library to every man, 
woman and child in Rusk County, but, 
until that time, we will do our best by 
giving people who come to the library 
efficient and pleasant service and by 
distributing books through schools and 
other agencies. 

I have been trying to give you a little 
idea of how the library has been serving 
the county in the past year. Rusk Coun- 
ty can be very proud of the fact that 
this is one of the first counties in Wis- 
consin to do county library work. 

There is a growing movement in Wis- 
consin, especilaly during the past year, 
to give better library service throughout 
the rural districts. The future we are 
all planning for is to have a full time 
county librarian, a bookmobile, an ade- 
quate tock of books to supply all rural 
needs in every county in Wisconsin. I 
realize that it will be years before this 
objective can be reached but it is some- 
thing for every one interested in better 
education and better living to think 
about. 

All through the United States book- 
mobiles are uséd more and more for 
rural library service. A bookmobile is 
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a covered truck equipped with shelves 
enough to hold five hundred to eight 
hundred books. This truck makes regu- 
lar trips accompanied by the county li- 
brarian to every school and every dis- 
trict. A plan is worked out so people 
know in advance when the bookmobile 
will be passing their farm or at a nearby 
corner and there the people can have a 
chance to select for themselves the 
books they need for recreation and 
knowledge. 

Studies of counties having adequate 
library service and studies of rural 
needs in Wisconsin have shown that in 
most counties a library tax of 2/10 mill 
will raise the needed money for such 
a program. The minimum standard for 
funds for adequate library service is 
fifty cents per capita. In Rusk County 
that would be $7,000. The cost to Rusk 
County now is seventeen cents per per- 
son. But, a 2/10 mill tax on the assessed 
valuation in Rusk County would yield 
only $3,200. Librarians and others in- 
terested in rural education are trying to 
get state aid for rural libraries and if 
such a bill is passed, the state will pay 
the difference, thus securing complete 
library service to every part of the coun- 
ty. 

I am telling you all this because I 
believe you are interested in anything 
which will benefit children and adults 
alike and that if in the years ahead you 
read or hear anything about a Bill be- 
fore the legislature for state aid to rural 
libraries, you will understand what it 
is all about and how it will benefit Rusk 
County. 

—ANNUAL REPORT—Mrs. Ruth Wieb- 

er, Librarian. 





BOOKS FOR HOUSE-HUNTERS 


Libraries are feeling the housing shortage, in the many demands for books of 
house plans. The following annotated check list is from the March issue of Baker 


& Taylor’s Retail Bookseller. 


THE Book or Housss, by John P. Dean 
and Simon Breines. Crown, $2. 
A guide to buying, building, and remodeling 
low cost homes, with 100 plans, 150 photo- 
graphs, etc. A national best seller. 


Burtp Your Home WITHOUT REGRETS, by 
W. Wadsworth Wood. Barrows, $4 


A complete, fully illustrated encyclopedia 
of home building and maintenance. 
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BUILDING OR BuyYING A HousE, by Ken- 
neth Johnstone and others. Whittlesey, 
$2.75 


What the home builder or buyer should know 
before he goes house hunting. Illustrated. 


BuILDING Your New Howse, by Mary 
and George Catlin. Current Books, 
$2.75 


Answers the questions put by people who 
want a $3,000 to $10,000 house. Illustrated 
and indexed. 


CAMPS AND CoTTaGces: How To BuiILp 
THEM, by Charles D. White. Crowell, 
$2.75 


Plans and instructions which make it pos- 
sible for the amateur carpenter to build his 
own summer or winter cottage. 200 illustra- 
tions. 


HANDBOOK FOR HOMESEEKERS, by Gerald 
L. Kaufman. Stewart, $1.50. 


Analyzing your budget, financing, picking a 
site, types of material, sample contracts, etc. 
Invaluable to the inexperienced house-hunter 
or builder. 


HOUSE-OF-THE-MONTH Book oF SMALL 
Housss, by Harold E. Group. Garden 
City, $2.50 


“Small houses,’”’ planned to cost from $5,000 
to $15,000, which have been approved by 
F. H. A. Blueprints and specifications are 
available tor many. 


HOUSES FOR HOMEMAKERS, by Royal Bar- 
ry Wills. Watts, cloth, $2.50; pa., $1. 


The most popular house-plan book now on 
the market. It has sold hundreds of thousands 
of copies. 


How To CHOOSE, PLAN AND Burtp Your 
Own House, by Helen Koues. Tudor, 
$1.25 


A paper-covered book of some 130 pages 
showing various house styles, giving pointers 
on buying and building, etc. 365 photographs, 
plans, etc. 


Ir You Want To Bump a House, by 
Elizabeth D. Mock. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, $2. 


How to work with your architect in using 
modern design. 116 photos. 
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THE Key To Your New Home, by Lewis 
Storrs, jr. Whittlesey, $2.50 
The planning of a house and its grounds, 
with remarks about stairs, lighting, closets, 
garages, ete. Over 200 photographs and floor 
plans. A new edition. 


New HoMEs For Topay, by Paul R. Wil- 
liams. Murray & Gee, cloth, $3; pa., $2. 


Ranch houses, 
ments, etc. 


duplexes, post-war improve- 


PLANNING YouR HoME FoR BETTER Liv- 
ing, by Clarence W. Dunham and 
Milton D. Thalberg. Whittlesey, $4. 
Ilow to plan your home, with more than 100 

photographs, drawings, etc. 

PLANNING YouR HoME WISELY, by Royal 
Barry Wills. Watts, cloth, $2.; pa., $1. 
20 complete small house plans plus suggested 

layouts for kitchens, living rooms, recreation 

rooms, etc. 

REMODELLING AND ADAPTING THE SMALL 
House, by Harold D. Eberlein. Lippin- 
cott, $2.50 


A reissue. 127 illustrations. 


THE SMALL HoME oF Tomorrow, by Paul 
R. Williams. Murray & Gee, $2. 


Modernistic homes, with plans, etc. Already 
a favorite. 


SMALL HoMEs oF CALIFORNIA, vols. I and 
II, by Verner B. McClurg. Murray & 
Gee, each $1. 

These two books (about 48 pages, size 8% 
x 11) feature modern houses suitable for a sub- 
tropical climate. 

Tomorrow’s Houses, by George Nelson 
and Henry Wright. Simon & Schuster, 
$3. 


96 pages of photographs, plans, etc. 


WHEN You BwuILD, edited by Marshall 
Reid. McBride, $4. 


Examples of the various styles of architec- 
ture popular for American low and moderate 
priced homes, with plans and about 400 illus- 
trations. 


Your House Brcins WITH You, by H. 
Vandervoort Walsh. Stewart, $2.75 


By means of picture, plans, structural de- 
tails, etc., the author (a practicing architect) 
shows how to plan your house using your own 
needs as a starting point. 192 pages. (June) 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Ashland. “R. Webb Noyes of Maine, 
has been named librarian for Northland 
College and will take over his duties on 
March 1. Mr. Noyes is a graduate of 
the Library School of Columbia Uni- 
versity and has extensive experience.” 
—SUPERIOR TELEGRAM, Feb. 22. 


Beaver Dam. “Librarians and assist- 
ants from Ripon, Juneau and Waupun 
met in Williams Free Library here last 
week for instruction in mending by Mrs. 
Johnson of the Traveling Library De- 
partment of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission. Mrs. Johnson has held other 
classes in mending in Madison and Be- 
loit. Other classes are to be held in Ra- 
cine, Kenosha, Rice Lake and Chippewa 
Falls.’—-BEAVER DAM CITIZEN, Jan. 8. 


Florence. “The Florence Study Club 
Library has moved from the Town Hall 
log cabin to new quarters in the high 
school basement. Mrs. Grace W. Kinnear 
is now librarian—FLORENCE MINING 
News, Mar. 2. 


La Crosse. “Sylvia Haabala resigned 
as cataloger to return to Minneapolis, 
and Sara Marie Kahn of Spring Grove, 
Minn., began work in her place July 1. 
In December Mrs. Helen Clausius re- 
signed as circulation librarian and Mrs. 
Alta Lynn rejoined the staff at that 
time. We have been fortunate also in 
having Mrs. Merlinda Olberg return to 
the staff during January.”—-LA CROSSE 
TRIBUNE AND LEADER-PRESS, Feb. 17. 


Mayville. “Miss Etta Barott, for 30 
years librarian of the Mayville Public 
Library, died Feb. 26 at her home. She 
had been ill for only a few days, and 
death was due to a heart attack. 
“When the library was established in 


1904, Miss Barott became the librarian, 
and retained that position for 30 years, 
when she retired.” 


Stanley. “A gift of $150 in memory of 
Mrs. George Hipke has been used for 
the purchase of a set of the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. Mrs. Hipke was the 
granddaughter of the donor of the 
Stanley Public Library.” 


Superior. “Thursday, Feb. 14, between 
five and six, we had a fire here between 
the walls. It was the wall between the 
librarian’s office and the reading room. 
A smart patron used up three extin- 
guishers and had it out before the fire 
department got here. We do not know 
how it happened. It was a very windy 
day and sparks from the chimney might 
have gotten into a vent that was in 
there.”—letter from LucILE May. 


Tomah. “A portrait of the late Miss 
Caroline Voswinkel, former librarian 
here, was hung in the local library Mon- 
day evening, with Mayor E. C. Otto and 
the library board participating in an 
appropriate ceremony. In a brief presen- 
tation Mayor Otto said: ‘In deep appre- 
ciation for the long, faithful and loyal 
service rendered to our community by 
the late Caroline Voswinkel, as city li- 
brarian, it is the wish of the city coun- 
cil that I present this enlarged picture 
to the library board, in behalf of the 
city, and that it be hung in a perman- 
ent and fitting place in the library as 
a memorial to her splendid service’.’”’ 


Waupun. The library has received a 
$2,500 endowment fund from the Betty 
Kennedy estate. 
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NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Joeckel, Carleton Bruns, ed. Library extension: problems and solu- 
tions; papers presented before the Library institute at the University 
of Chicago, August 21-26, 1944. 1946. University of Chicago 
Press, $3. 021.8 

Mr. Joeckel in the opening chapter “Library extension today” defines library 
extension as “the provision of at least a minimum level of library service to all the 
people through a system of effective local units aided by state dnd federal auxil- 
iary services.” 

He points out inequalities in library service and analyzes the causes, takes a 
realistic view of the situation in 1944 when “county libraries are again on the 
march,” enumerates various patterns of library coverage, summarizes present 
weaknesses and states in brief the problems and solutions. The problems: areas 
without library service, too many small weak library units. The solutions: larger, 
more effective library units, state and federal aid. 

The subject thus outlined is developed in seventeen papers. The order of pre- 
sentation is from smaller to larger units. Library extension on county, regional, 
state and federal levels is presented by nine librarians, including Mrs. E. H. Morgan 
of California, Mrs. L. D. Fyan of Michigan, Paul Noon, Julia Wright Merrill, and 
C. H. Milam. 

Alternating papers by eight authorities in such other fields of public service as 
government. education and public health provide methods and illustrations in 
those fields that point the way to new approaches by librarians. 

Professor J. H. Kolb of Wisconsin, speaking on The rural community and county 
government, points out that country and village are tending to draw together into 
a unified rural community, that “the trend is toward central administration and 
organization on the county level” in fields of education, health and social welfare, 
as well as library service, that “the problem is one of working along with an on- 
going process.” 

Conclusions reached are that the size of library service units should be increased 
to be effective and that equalization can be reached only through adequate state 
and federal aid to these units.—E. D. 


Religion “This book deals with the practice of re- 
ligion, but not with all its practices. . .. It 


Bodley, R. V. C. The messenger; the life attempts to set forth in clear and simple terms 


: ; - Double- what religion essentially is, and what its prac- 
of Mohammed. 1946 368p - tice means.” (Chapter 1) Author is professor 


day, $3. 297 or 921 of Biblical theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. Some of his topics are Religion and 
morality, Religion and suffering, Religion and 
the social goal, Religion and immortality. -\ 
well-made book with good reading type. 


The author of Wind in the Saraha, who lived 
for seven years in the Arabian desert, writes 
this biography of Mohammed from an intimate 
acquaintance with his followers, whose way 
of life today differs very little from that of : 3 
the founder of their religion. He makes the Social Science 
point that Mohammed was a historic person 


with authentic historic records of his life and Beck, Fred. Second carrot from the end. 


teachings. Hence it is possible to write of 1946. 160p. illus. Morrow, $2. 338.1 

him as of any other figure from history. Makes 

interesting and also enlightening reading; well Mildly amusing account of the Farmers’ Mar- 

worth having in medium and larger libraries. ket in Hollywood patronized by movie notables 
whose names dot its pages quite generally. For 

Grant, Frederick C. The practice of re- those who enjoy the type of wacky humor 


ligion. 1946. 271p. Macmillan, $2.50. ‘u‘Tent at the present time. 
201 See Booklist 42 :207 Mr. 1 °46. 





























The two Shawano County bookmobile pic- 
tures are reproduced here through the courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Veslak. 


The picture on opposite page shows children 
at Rapids School in Racine County eagerly ex- 
amining new books just delivered by the county 
library truck. Picture through courtesy of Ra- 
cine Journal-Times. 
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Dorfman, Joseph. The economic mind in 
American civilization, 1606-1865. 
1946. 2v. Viking, $7.50. 330.973 


A two volume set which is being compared 
with Parrington’s Main currents of American 
thought, on the one hand, and the Beards’ Rise 
of American civilization, on the other. It shares 
some of the characteristics of each, for the 
treatment goes back of the thought as it ex- 
pressed itself in written words or political ac- 
tions to consider the conditions which had 
shaped it. Volume one covers Colonial Amer- 
ica and The Emergence of traditions of Free 
enterprise; Volume two continues with the 
Emergence of systematic economics to the end 


of the Jackson era and concludes with the 
period from Jackson to the Civil war. For 
larger libraries. 


Fiske, Edward R. The veterans’ best op- 
portunities. 1946. 324p. Essential 
Books, $2.50. 355.115 or 371.42 


Author states that while this book has been 
prepared with ex-servicemen in mind, it should 
be useful also with all who are deciding on 
the choice of a life work. Ten general chap- 
ters on such subjects as Job or business of your 
own, Big city vs small town, are followed by 
brief statements from authorities in some fifty 
different fields. 


Hurd, Charles. The veterans’ program. 
1946. 267p. Whittlesey House, $2. 
355.115 


Intended as a guide to the “benefits, rights 
and options offered in the G. I. bill of rights.” 
The attempt is to simplify the provisions of 
the bill and make them more under- 
standable. “There would be no need for any 
book if the veterans program were clear cut. 
. . . But the program is not like that. Perhaps 


easily 


it could not be. It is more like the income 
tax—the more it grows the more it requires 


detailed explanations of what it means.’’ Would 
seem to be a useful book in any library. 


See Booklist 42:208 Mr. 1 ‘46. 


Loken, Newt and Dypwich, Otis. Cheer- 
leading and marching bands. 1945. 
95p. illus. Barnes, $1.25. 371.8 


This is a book for which many public and 
school libraries must have been looking. Cheer- 
leading, in particular, seems to have been a 
neglected subject. With its many illustrations 
and diagrams should prove a helpful guide in 
both of the fields covered. 


Soule, George. America’s stake in Bri- 
tain’s future. 1945. 2382p. Viking, 
$2.75. 327.73 
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An argument for a closer relationship be- 
tween Britain and ourselves as a basis for eco- 
nomic stabilization, rather than for political 
or military advantage. 


See Booklist 42:69 N. 1 °45 


Warburg, James P. Unwritten treaty. 
1946. 186p. Harcourt, $2. 301.153 


The necessity of a free flow of information 
from country to country if a state of peace 
is to be attained is emphasized in this book. 
More particularly, is there need for dissem- 
ination of information about our own country 
to displace the impression of us as a country 
of “cowboys, Indians, gangsters and glamour.” 
For this purpose the author advocates the 
continuance of some such agency as the OWI, 


See Booklist 42:179 F. 1 °46. 


Weber, Julia. My country school diary. 
1946. 270p. Harper, $3. 379.173 


During her four years in a one-room country 
school in New Jersey, the author kept a com- 
prehensive day-by-day diary. In somewhat con- 
densed form she has now prepared it for publi- 
cation. Other teachers, those preparing to be 
teachers, and all who are concerned with edu- 
cation will find in it a stimulating account 
of how principles of education 
were applied in a familiar situation. The au- 
thor’s success may suggest that there are other 
ways of meeting the problem of the one-room 
school than by abolishing it. 


progressive 


Language 


Funk, Wilfred. The way to vocabulary 
power and culture. 1946. 472p. Funk, 
$3.75. 420 


Those who wish to improve their vocabu- 
laries will profit from this book, and those 
who like to play word games with themselves 
will enjoy it. Provides a basic vocabulary test, 
followed by chapters on verbs of power, work- 
aday words, foreign words, words used in busi- 
ness and finance, word families, words we 
sometimes neglect, and similar topics. 


Useful Arts 


Clark, William H. Farms and farmers. 
1945. 346p. illus. Page, $3.75. 630.973 


This book provides a quite readable history 
of the development of farming in this country, 
beginning with the Indians and what they had 
to teach the white man. Covers the country as 
a whole, but with emphasis on the eastern 
states. The concluding chapters touch some- 
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what superficially on the problems of today 
and the outlook for the future, in which edu- 
cation must play an increasing part. Has an 
interesting selection of illustrations. 


Dank, Michael C. Creative crafts in 
wood. 1945. 200p. illus. Manual Arts, 
$3. 684 


Covers Coping saw woodworking; Wood-stip- 
ple craft; and Woou-chipping craft, with de- 
signs for furniture, toys and various household 
articles. Fully illustrated. 


Smythe, D. M. Careers in personnel 
work. 1946, 2538p. illus. Dutton, $2.75. 
658.3 


An interesting presentation of the oppor- 
tunities and requirements in a practically new 
field. 


Fine Arts 


Lehmann, Lotte. More than singing. 
1945. 192p. Boosey & Hawkes, $3.50. 
784.9 


This is a book for singers and students of 
singing. It is not a general discussion of song 
or of the author’s methods of singing, rather 
it is her interpretation of individual songs, 
chiefly the German lieder for “which she is 
best known. What she has tried to give, she 
says, “is not any final interpretation but an 
approach which may be an aid to [the sing- 
er’s] individual conception.’’ The book might 
also add to pleasure in listening to either radio 
or recordings. 


Robinson, Ione. A wall to paint on. 
1946. 45ip. illus. Dutton, $3.75. 759.1 


Author is a painter who went to New York 
at the age of 16 to study. She met the import- 
ant people, worked with Rockwell Kent, and 
later went to Paris. Not finding what she 
wanted, she went to Mexico where she worked 
on murals with Diego Rivera and married 
Joseph Freeman, a communist writer, although 
the marriage was of short life. Her story is 
told largely in the form of letters, the first 
series to her mother revealing a personality 
of rare intelligence. Among the illustrations 
are paintings of victims of the Spanish civil 
war, which were made at first hand. 


See Booklist 42:199 F. 15 °46. 
Literature 


Adams, J. Donald, ed. The treasure 
chest; an anthology of contemplative 
prose. 1946. 402p. Dutton, $2.50. 

808.8 
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Like The practical cogitator (BULLETIN, Jan. 
’46) this book of selections may be better for 
personal ownership than for library circulation. 
However, if libraries have found that such 
books meet even an occasional need, this one 
will be worth having. It consists of very short 
selections, seldom more than a page in length, 
some of which have been used under the same 
title as that used for the book in the depart- 
ment conducted by the author in the N. Y. 
Times Book Review. 


See Booklist 42:181 F. 1 °46. 


Welles, Winifred. The lost landscape. 
1946. 299p. illus. Holt, $3. 
818 or 828 


Family reminiscences of a kind usually of 
interest only within the family circle become 
universal when told with the charm we find 
in this book. Beginning with her own child- 
hood and the family home in Norwich, Conn., 
the author dips into the past to tell of a revo- 
lutionary ancestor, and the courtship of her 
parents. She returns to her own present at 
the close, with her 13th birthday. A beautiful 
book also in typography and design. 


History and Travel 


Haggerty, Edward. Guerrilla padre in 
Mindanao. 1946. 257p. Longmans, 
$2.75. 940.53 


Story of a Jesuit missionary who having 
stayed behind to protect the properties of the 
small college of which he was rector, found 
himself unwittingly a member of one of the 
guerrilla bands, combining the offices of fight- 
ing man and priest. 


See Booklist 42:224 Mr. 15 ’46. 


Krug, Merton E. DuBay: son-in-law of 
Oshkosh. 1946. 335p. illus. C. C. Nel- 
son Pub. Co., $3.50. 977.5 


John Baptiste DuBay, himself a half breed 
with an Indian wife, was a trader with ex- 
tensive operations in Wisconsin territory in 
its early days. Interest in this book, however, 
is not in his business ventures but in a sensa- 
tional trial for murder which forms a land- 
mark in Wisconsin legal history. DuBay came 
to trial in November, 1857, for the murder of 
a trespasser on property of which he claimed 
ownership along the Portage canal. The roster 
of those who took part as counsel, for and 
against, and as witnesses includes the names 
of the men most distinguished in early Wis- 
consin history. Documentary rather than nar- 
rative in form; of special interest to lawyers. 


Strode, Hudson. South by thunderbird. 
new ed. 1945. 428p. illus. Harcourt, 
$4. 918 
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This account of the author’s trip around 
South America by airplane published in 1937 
ig now issued in a new edition with some 70 
pages added to cover recent events, Was one 
of the popular books on the subject at the 
time of first publication. 


See Booklist 42:168 Ja. 15 °46. 


Wheeler, Keith. We are the wounded. 
1945. 224p. Dutton, $2.50. 940.53 


Out of his own experience as a patient the 
author has written ‘this series of graphic and 
often gruesomely realistic human interest 
sketches of the many kinds of wounds inflicted 
by modern war and of the amazing means 
medical science and human patience have found 
to cure and alleviate them.’’—Booklist, 


See Booklist 42:127 D. 15 °45. 
Biography 


Chute, Marchette. Geoffrey Chaucer of 
England. 1946, 347p. Dutton, $3.75. 
921 


To the reader with any slight knowledge of 
Chaucer and a taste for history this should 
prove a most rewarding book. To bring the 
14th century to life as she does required ex- 
tensive research on the author’s part, but the 
style in which she writes is light and easy 
and, with its many colorful characters, the 
book has some of the same appeal as a good 
historical novel. Medium and large libraries 
may well add it to their shelves. 


See Booklist 42:225 Mr. 15 ‘46. 


Hughes, Lora Wood. No time for tears. 
1946, 3805p. Houghton, $3. 921 


This new Life-in-America book is the story 
of a life-time spent in the nursing profession. 
Growing up on the Kansas prairies in the 
1870's, little Lora Wood knew that she wanted 
to be a trained nurse and nothing ever stood 
in the way of realizing her ambition. Oppor- 
tunities for training were rare and it was many 
years before she realized her dream. In the 
meantime she worked as a practical nurse and 
in the Spanish-American war went out to Hon- 
olulu to care for sick soldiers in the typhoid 
epidemic. With her R. N. finally achieved she 
continued her practice on various frontiers in 
Montana, Alberta and around Puget Sound. 
Now in her 70’s she has written this vital and 
courageous book. 


Leacock, Stephen. The boy I left behind 
me. 1946. 184p. Doubleday, $2. 921 


This little book probably represents the be- 
ginnning of what was planned as a complete 
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autobiography. The early chapters, recalling 
childhood and boyhood in England and Canada, 
have much of the author’s old wit and charm. 
The second part of the book, an evaluation 
ot his education, will have less interest. 


Maynard, Theodore. Pillars of the 
church. 1945. 308p. Longmans, $3. 
920 


Brief biographical studies of twelve import- 
ant figures from Catholic annals, among them 
Saints Benedict, Patrick, Louis, Teresa and 
Vincent de Paul, the venerable Bede, Coventry 
Patmore and Mother Cabrini. 


Wagner, Friedelind. Heritage of fire. 
1945. 225p. Harper, $3. 921 


Richard Wagner’s granddaughter writes of 
her childhood home, Wahnfried, in Bayreuth 
where Adolf Hitler was a frequent visitor. As 
a protest against this alliance she repudiated 
her family, more particularly her English-born 
mother, and came to America. 


See Booklist 42:108 Dec. 1 °45. 


White, William Allen. The autobiog- 
raphy of William Allen White. 1946. 
669p. Macmillan, $3.75. 921 


William Allen White’s autobiography was 
never completed. It ends with the early years 
of the 20’s and has been supplemented here 
by a brief summary of the later years by his 
son, W. L. White. Contains much interesting 
material, especially on the author’s relation- 
ships with Theodore Roosevelt, the elder La 
Follette and other progressive political figures, 
but is perhaps over long and in some of its 
earlier sections too fully detailed. Has a place 
in almost all libraries, however, and will be 
in demand by those of the author’s generation, 


See Booklist 42:225 Mr. 15 ’46. 
Fiction 


Barnes, Margaret Campbell. My lady of 
Cleves. 1946. 351p. Macrae, $2.75. 


5 
Anne of Cleves, the fourth wife of Henry 
VIII, has the most remarkable record of any 
of his many queens. Divorced after six months 
of marriage, she continued to live in England, 
remained Henry’s friend and advisor and re- 
tlaned the affection of his three children. She 
is presented here as a warm-hearted and in- 
telligent woman, respected by the King and 
loved by Hans Holbein, who painted her por- 
trait. An historical novel well worth recom- 
mending. 


See Booklist 42:200 F. 15 °46. 
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Beeding, Francis. There are 13. 1946. 
273p. Harper, $2. 


This fast-moving international spy story will 
appeal to those readers who prefer their in- 
trigue straight without interfusion of romance. 


Charles, Joan. And the hunter home. 
1946. 282p. Harper, $2.50. 


The theme of the returned soldier and his 
adjustment is here treated from a somewhat 
different point of view. Which is the better 
policy, to let him talk it out or to cover up 
and encourage him to forget? Members of 
Alan’s family and Marcia, the girl he has been 
engaged to, differ on this point. The working 
out of the story goes to prove the rightness 
of the first attitude. 


Cook, Fannie. Mrs. Palmer’s Honey. 
1946. 280p. Doubleday, $2.50. 


The author, a white woman, writes sympa- 
thetically of the modern negro’s struggle for 
a better world through affiliation with Labor. 
Honey at the outset is Mrs. Palmer’s maid 
and her association with the Palmer family 
is warmly pictured. As the book proceeds, how- 
ever, and Honey discovers the Labor movement, 
it becomes more a propaganda tract for the 
C.1.0. and less a novel. 


See Booklist 42 :213 Mr. 1 °46. 


Dale, Virginia. Honeyfogling time. 1946. 
262p. Harper, $2.50. 


Laid in southern Wisconsin in the 1880’s, 
when a mother’s whole duty was to catch good 
husbands for her daughters, yet any sign of 
interest before a man declared himself ruined 
a girl’s reputation. Aunt Emma believed in 
woman's rights and Rose discovered that moth- 
er could be wrong, before her affairs finally 
straightened themselves out. 


Holland, Ray P. My dog Lemon, 1945. 
86p. illus. Barnes, $1.75. 


A series of related stories telling how a 
northern sportsman driving through the south 
buys a hunting dog who proves to be no good 
at hunting. In the Annual Field trials, how- 
ever, he wins the national championship. Ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post and may 
prove to be one of the dog stories of continu- 
ing popularity. 


Mariella Gable, Sister, ed. Our father’s 
house. 1945. 341p. Sheed & Ward, $3. 


“Here are twenty-eight short stories which 
ought, for one reason or another, to be of spe- 
cial interest to Catholics,’ says the Introduc- 
tion. Since the standards of selection have been 
high, they ought also to be of interest to oth- 
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ers. Among the authors are Francois Coppee, 
Martha Foley, Elizabeth Jordan, E. M. Dela- 
field, August Derleth, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Leo Tolstoy, Selma Lagerlof, O. Henry and G. 
K. Chesterton. 


Petry, Ann. The street. 
Houghton, $2.50. 


1946. 436p. 


The story of a negro mother’s struggiec to 
protect her nine year old son from the de- 
basing influences of the mean strect in Harlem 
on which she is forced to live. Her hard-won 
civil service job doesn’t pay enough to pro- 
vide better living quarters, even if such were 
open to colored tenants. A night club promises 
a way out but results in tragedy. Written by 
a negro author, and well written, the story is 
impressive and moving. 


See Booklist 42:213 Mr. 1 ’46. 


Phillips, Alexandra. Forever possess. 
1946. 352p. Dutton, $2.75. 


Several recent books have dealt with the 
anti-rent rebellion against the Hudson river 
patroons of the 19th century. This story deals 
with an earlier period, 1689, and an earlier 
rebellion. The heroine is the young daughter 
of a Dutch merchant who marries one of the 
great landowners. Her adjustment to the new 
situation, the picture of life on the feudal 
estate, as well as personal problems growing 
out of the rebellion, make up the story, which 
is told largely from the estate owner's view- 
point. 


See Booklist 42 :214 Mr. 1 ’46. 


Schmitt. Gladys. David the king. 1946. 
6831p. Dial, $3. 


Miss Schmitt’s story of the Biblical David 
follows the original narrative very closely, but 
with enrichment and embroidery which make 
it seem something newly minted. The reader 
entirely unfamiliar with the Old Testament 
story (if such there be) would find it a strange 
and fascinating invention; those brought up 
on it from childhood will turn back more than 
orce to First and Second Samuel for verifica- 
tion of their early memories. 


See Booklist 42:227 Mr. 15 °46. 
Taber, Gladys. The family on Maple 
street. 1946. 240p. Macrae, $2. 


Another American-family-in-war-time story 
from the pen of this popular author of light 
fiction. 


Walworth, Dorothy. Nicodemus. 1946. 
8301p. Houghton, $2.50. 


The reference in the title is to the Biblical 
Nicodemus, but this is a story of modern life 
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and of four people présent at an Easter 
service in a fashionable New York church, each 
in need of a rebirth. One is a young girl whose 
sweetheart has gone to war; one is the wife 
of a popular radio commentator; one is a 
Broadway actor called on to enact the part of 
a minister in a new play. The fourth is the 
pastor of the church, who finds that the faith 
he is preaching has become meaningless. Per- 
fectly at home in the modern sophisticated 
world, the author at the same time writes with 
a sincerity which carries conviction. 


White, William Chapman. The pale 
blonde of Sands street. 1946. 224p. 
Viking, $2.50. 


Starting with a half day spent together by 
a blonde girl and an unsophisticated sailor, 
the story tells how his sudden departure leaves 
her determined to explain their misunder- 
standing. Then, through some Irish charm, she 
seeks him on many ships, influencing other 
lives, in passing, but never finding him until 
he comes again to Sands street. The mystic 
element may puzzle some readers. 


Children and Young People 


Averill, Esther. Daniel Boone. 59p. illus. 
Harper, bds., $1.50. 921 


This distinguished book for children was 
first published in Paris in 1931. This is the 
first American edition. Admirable in every 
way; well told, true to history and tradition, 
with illustrations (full page and inset and 
all in color) by Feodor Rojankovsky which 
catch the spirit of the wilderness—although 
the wilderness was never quite so brightly col- 
ored! 


Borden, Charles A. Oceania, Hawaii, 
New Zealand and South Pacific. 1945. 
25p. illus. Holiday House, $1. 919 


Informational book about the Pacific islands ; 
like others in the series expensive for the 
amount of reading matter. Turkey, by Vernon 
Ives, is another in the same series. 


See Booklist 42 :169 Ja. 15 '46. 


Boy’s fun book of things to make and 
do. 1945. 192p. illus. Grosset, $1.49. 
680 


Reprints of illustrated articles from Popu- 
lar Science, covering craft work, hobbies, games, 
camping and other outdoor activities. 


Carroll, Ruth. Chessie. c1936. [43p.] il- 
lus. Veritas Press, bds., $1. 


Both Chessie and Chessie and her kittens, 
published formerly at $2., are now available 
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in this board-bound edition at cheaper price; 
together with Chester, a cat-and-dog picture 
book by Charles E. Bracker. 


Comfort, Mildred Houghton. Search 
through Pirate’s alley. 1945. 200p. il- 
lus. Morrow, $2. 


A missing will and the search to find it form 
the basis of the plot in this story of the 
French Quarter in New Orleans. Grades 6-8. 


See Booklist 42:185 F. 1 ’46. 


Crocker, Joan. The singing cart. 19465. 
86p. Morrow, $2. 


Gay if rather inconsequential story of two 
Sicilian children who give their American wrist 
watches in exchange for a donkey and cart. 
Attractively illustrated and well-bound. Grades 
4-5. 


See Booklist 42:185 F. 1 °46. 


Durlacher, Ed. The play party book. 
1945. [90p.] illus. Devin-Adair, $2.50. 
793.3 


A collection of over 30 singing games that 
have been popular with American children 
down the years, with musical accompaniments, 
directions for playing and pictures to guide 
the movements. Author is a professional play 
leader and square dance caller. Summer play- 
ground directors and other recreation leaders 
will welcome the book. 


See Booklist 42:215 Mr. 1 °46. 


Floherty, John J. Flowing gold. 1945. 
255p. illus. Lippincott, $2.50. 665.5 


The story of the oil industry, much of it in 
the form of a first-person narrative as the au- 
thor tells of his own visits to oil fields and 
refineries. Illustrated with photographs, 


See Booklist 42:151 Ja. 1 ’46. 


Eliot, Ethel Cook. The wind boy. new 
ed. 1945. 244p. Viking, $2. 


A fanciful story recommended in the BuL- 
LPTIN at the time of its first publication in 
1923 has been issued in a new and attractive 
edition. For about Sth grade. 


Elting, Mary. We are the government. 
1945. 96p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 353 


The work and services of the various of- 
fices and departments of government are de- 
scribed and illustrated with numerous small 
diagrams and charts. 6th grade and up. 


See Booklist 42:112 D. 1 ’45. 
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Brown, Rose. American emperor: Dom 
Pedro II of Brazil. 1945. 265p. illus. 
Viking, $2. 921 


Biography of the last emperor of Brazil, with 
emphasis on his political reforms and cultural 
contributions and less on personal life than in 
the biography by Mildred Criss listed in the 
July ’45 BULLETIN. 


See Booklist 42:78 N. 1 ’45. 


Foley, George F., jr. Sinbad of the Coast 
guard. 1945. 157p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 


“The adventures, now Coast guard legends, 
of the famous mongrel mascot of the cutter 
Campbell, recounted here by a fellow member 
of the Coast guard.’”” —Z#ovoklist. 


See Booklist 42:215 Mr. 1 °46. 


Gall, Alice and Crew, Fleming. Splasher. 
1945. 1386p. illus. Oxford, $2. 


To their books about beavers, raccoons and 
other animals, the authors have added this 
story of a young muskrat. Attractive in muke- 
up with good reading type and substantial 
binding. 


See Booklist 42:182 D. 15 '45. 


Hoke, Helen. Rags’ day. 1945. [22p.] 
illus. Veritas Press, bds., $1. 

Large over-size picture book, with illustra- 
tions by Diana ‘Thorne, telling the story of 
how Rags, a wire-haired terrier, puts in his 
time while the children are at school. Mrs. 
Silk in similar format, by the same author, is 
about a cocker spaniel. 

See Booklist 42:201 F. 15 ‘46. 

Judson, Clara I. Petar’s treasure. 1945. 
186p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Another story of newcomers to America, this 


time a family from Dalmatia who settle in 


Mississippi. Grades 5-6. 


See Booklist 42:79 N. 1 °45. 
Kennedy, Jean. Here is India, 1946. 
154p. illus. Scribner, $2.75. 915.4 


Informational book well adapted for school 
use, but of interest to adults also. More at- 
tractive in make-up than the book by Modak 
which follows. 


See Booklist 42:40 O. 1 ’45. 


Kjelgaard, Jim. Big Red. 1945. 2381p. 
Holiday House, $2. 
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A good boy and dog story against a wilder- 
ness background. Older boys. 
’45. 


See Booklist 42:132 D. 15 


Knight, Ruth Adams. Brave companions. 
1945. 215p. Doubleday, $2. 


Story of a soldier, returning blinded from 
the war, whose hope and courage are renewed 
during the training period at the Seeing Hye 
and the companionship which follows with his 
dog, Joey. 


See Booklist 42:79 N. 1 '46. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. The skittle-skattle 
monkey. 1945. [42p.] illus. Macmil- 
lan, $1.75. 


Humorous tale of a mischievous monkey, 
somewhat on the order of Hooker’s Holiday by 
Wilfred Bonson, although not carried to quite 
such extremes. 


See Booklist 42:169 Ja. 15 ’46. 


Lavender, David. Mike Maroney, raider. 
1945. 242p. Westminster, $2. 


The author .uas built his story for boys 
about a true incident of the Civil war, the cap- 
ture of a locomotive by Union troops. A Junior 
guild book for older boys. 


Marais, Joseph. Koos the Hottentot; 
tales of the veld. 1945. 188p. illus. 
Knopf, $2.50. 


These folk tales from South Africa may 
prove a worth while addition to the story tell- 
ing material in our larger libraries. 


See Booklist 42:118 D. 1 °45. 


Modak, Manorama. The land and the 


people of India. 1945. 109p. illus. Lip- 
pincott, $2. 954 


Covers much the same ground as the book by 
Kennedy above, but with enough difference in 
emphasis so that one could be used to supple- 
ment the other. This one devotes one complete 
chapter to the Epics, and in a chapter on Gand- 
hi and Nehru goes somewhat more fully into 
the anti-British controversy. Issued as one of 
the Portraits of the nations series. 


See Booklist 42:40 O. 1 ’45. 


Simon, Charlie May. Art in the new land. 
1945, 207p. illus. Dutton, $8. 759.1 


Stories of some American artists and their 
work, from West, Copley, Peale and Stuart, 
down to John Sloan, George W. Bellows and 
Grant Wood. Illustrated with over 40 repro- 
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ductions. May interest adults 4s well as young 
people, 
See Booklist 42:45 O. 1 °45. 


Smith, Leonore Rose. First nursery 
songs. 1945. 48p. illus. Garden City, 


bds., 50c. 784.4 
Twenty-four songs with simple two-hand 
musical accompaniment. Brightly illustrated, 


with musical notation that is clear and easy to 
read. 


Story of Gertie. 1946. 40p. illus. Rine- 
hart, bds., $1. 


Readers of the Milwaukee Journal already 
know Gertie, the wild duck who built her nest 
on top of one of the pilings of the Wisconsin 
Avenue bridge, She and her family were front 
page news and the Journal later reprinted 
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her story in a booklet. Now Rinehart and Com- 
pany have brought it out in its present form 
with 19 of the full-page pictures taken by 
Journal photographers. A must-have for Wis- 
consin children’s shelves. 


New Series 


Rainbow Classics; ed. by May Lamberton 
Becker. World Pub. Co., $1. ea. 


Eighteen titles are announced for publica- 
tion in this new series of children’s classics, 
among them Robin Hood, Black Beauty, Hans 
Brinker, Heidi, Treasure Island, and Pinocchio ; 
together with such semi-adult titles as Jane 
Eyre and Pride and prejudice. The copy ex- 
amined shows excellent print, good margins, 
attractive cover and illustrations in color and 
black and white, with a readable introduction 
by Mrs. Becker. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, October 10-12 


WISCONSIN STATUTES 1945 ARE READY 


Each public library is entitled to a copy on 
application. Write to Bureau of Purchases, State 
Capitol, Madison 2. 














